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METHOD FOR DEPOSITING NANOLAMINATE THIN FILMS ON 

SENSITIVE SURFACES 

5 Field of the Invention 

The present invention relates generally to depositing thin films on substrates by 
alternated self-saturating chemistries. More particularly, the present invention relates to 
preventing the corrosion of materials in a substrate while employing corrosive species 
during the formation of thin films. 
10 Background of the Invention 

Atomic Layer. Deposition (ALD), originally known as Atomic Layer Epitaxy 
(ALE), is an advanced variation of CVD. ALD processes are based on sequential self- 
saturated surface reactions. Examples of these processes are described in detail in U.S. 
Patent Nos. 4,058,430 and 5,71 1,8 11. The described deposition processes benefit from 
15 the usage of inert carrier and purging gases, which make the system fast. Due to the 
self-saturating nature of the process, ALD enables almost perfectly conformal 
deposition of films on an atomically thin level. 

The technology was initially developed for conformal coating of substrates for 
flat panel electroluminescent displays that desirably exhibited high surface area. More 
20 recently, ALD has found application in the fabrication of integrated circuits. The 
extraordinary conformality and control made possible by the technology lends itself 
well to the increasingly scaled-down dimensions demanded of state-of-the-art 
semiconductor processing. 

While ALD has many potential applications to semiconductor fabrication, 
25 integrating these new processes into established process fiows can introduce many new 
issues. Accordingly, a need exists for improved ALD processes. 

Sunmiarv of the Invention 
In accordance with one aspect of the invention, a method is provided for 
forming a nanolaminate structure on a substrate within a reaction space by an atomic 
30 layer deposition (ALD) type process. The nanolaminate structure has at least two 
adjacent thin film layers, including at least one metal compound layer. Each thin film 
layer is in a different phase from adjacent thin film layers. 
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In accordance with another aspect of the invention, a nanolaminate structure is 
provide with at least three thin film layers. Each layer has a thickness less than about 
10 nm. At least one of the layers selected from the group consisting of metal carbides 
and metal nitrides. 

5 In accordance with another aspect of the invention, a method is provided for 

depositing a material on a substrate in a reaction space. The substrate has a surface 
susceptible to halide attack. The method includes providing altemated pulses of 
reactants in a plurality of deposition cycles, where each cycle includes: 

supplying a fu-st reactant to chemisorb no more than about one 
10 monolayer ofahalide-terminated species over the surface; . 

removing excess first reactant and reaction by-product from the reaction 
space; and 

gettering halides from the monolayer prior to repeating the cycle 
Brief Description of the Drawings 
15 These and other aspects of the invention will be readily apparent to the skilled 

artisan in view of the description below and the appended drawings, which are meant to 
illustrate and not to limit the invention, and in which: 

FIGURE 1 is a Scanning Electron Micrograph (SEM) taken from a copper film 
formed by physical vapor deposited (P VD). The measurement voltage was 1 0 kV. 
20 FIGURE 2 is an SEM taken from a PVD copper covered with TiN in accordance 

with an ALD process that did not employ a getter or scavenger pulse. The black areas 
of the picture indicate areas of the copper etched during the TiN processing. 

FIGURE 3 is as SEM taken from a PVD copper covered first with WN and then 
with TiN in accordance with a preferred embodiment of the present invention (Example 
25 6). 

FIGURE 4 is an SEM taken from an electrochemically deposited (ECD) copper 
covered first with WN and then with TiN, in accordance with a preferred embodiment 
of the present invention (Example 6). 

FIGURE 5 is a graph depicting the equilibrium state of compounds between 
30 tantalum, fluorine and copper as a fimction of temperanire. The source chemicals for 
the calculations were 10 mol TaFs and 1 mol Cu. 
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FIGURE 6 is a schematic cross^section of an exemplary workpiece over which 
metal or metal compound deposition is desired, consisting of a dual damascene 
structure in a partially fabricated integrated circuit, having copper and insulating oxide 
surfaces exposed. 

5 FIGURE 7 illustrates the workpiece of FIGURE 6 after lining the dual 

damascene trench and contact via with a conformal thin film in accordance with the 
preferred embodiments. 

FIGURE 8 is a flow chart generally illustrating a method of forming a binary 
compound by Atomic Layer Deposition (ALD), in accordance with several , of the 
10 preferred embodiments. 

FIGURE 9 is a schematic diagram of the first four thin film layers of an ALD 
nitride nanolaminate arid the pulsing sequence'for each thin film layer. ' 

FIGURE 10 is a transmission electron microscopy (TEM) picture of a nitride 
nanolaminate structure.- ' • 
15 FIGURE 11 is a table showing refractive metal halides that react (X) or do not 

react (0) with copper metal. (X) designates a lack of sufficient data for drawing 
conclusions regarding the ability to employ these reactants without gettering. The 
metals are in their highest possible oxidation state. Gibb's free energies of the reactions 
were calculated by a computer program (HSC Chemistry, version 3.02, Outokumpu 
20 Research Oy, Fori, Finland). 

Detailed Description of the Preferred Embodiment 
The present disclosure teaches methods for protecting sensitive surfaces during 
ALD deposition. The skilled artisan will appreciate that, while applicable to 
nanolaminate construction, the protection of sensitive surfaces fiom corrosion has 
25 application in other contexts, and vice versa. 
Definitions 

For the purpose of the present description, an "ALD process" designates a 
process in which deposition of material onto a surface is based on sequential and 
alternating self-saturating surface reactions. The general principles of ALD are 
30 disclosed, e.g., in U.S. Patent Nos. 4,058,430 and 5,711,81 1, the disclosures of which 
are incorporated herein by reference. 
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"Reaction space" is used to designate a reactor or reaction chamber, or an 
arbitrarily defined volume therein, in which conditions can be adjusted to effect thin 

film growth by ALD. 

"Adsorption" is used to designate an attachment of atoms or molecules on a 

5 surface. 

"Surface" is used to designate a boundary between the reaction space and a 

feature of a substrate. 

"Getter," "gettering agent" or "scavenger" is used to designate a volatile species 
' that can form new volatile compounds- from halogen or halide species adsorbed on the 
10; surface, or from halides in the reaction space (e.g., hydrogen halides or ammonium 
' ■ ' "halides). Typically, the n^w halogen compounds are less corrosive to exposed features 
of the workpiece than are hydrogen halides or ammonium halides. 

The symbols "-" and "=" attached with one end to an atom desi^griate the num 

of bonds to unspecified^atoms or ions. 
15 A subscript "X" in metal nitrides (e.g., WN, or TiNx) is used to designate the 

transition metal nitrides that are not necessarily stoichiometric, having a wide range of 
phases with varying metal/nitrogen ratios. 

A subscript "X" in metal carbides (e.g., WCx or TiNx) is used to designate the 
transition metal carbides that are not necessarily stoichiometric, having a wide range of 
20 phases with varying metal/carbon ratios. 

"Nanolaminate structure" means a layered structure comprising stacked thm 
film layers of different phases with respect to the growth direction of the nanolaminate. 
"Alternating" or "stacked" means that the adjacent thin film layers differ from each 
other. In a nanolaminate strucWre there are always at least two phases of molecules. 
25 Preferably, at least three adjacent phases are present. A single phase exists where the 
molecules or atoms in a space are so evenly mixed that no differences can be found 
between different parts of the space by analytical methods. Different phases can be due 
to any differences recognized in the art, for example different crystal structures, 
crystallite lattice parameters, crystallization stage, electrical conductivity and/or 
30 chemical composition of the thin fiUn on either side of the phase interface. 

Desirably, each phase or layer in the stack is thin, preferably less than about 20 
mn in thickness, more preferably less than about 10 mn and most preferably less than 
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about S nm each. "Thin film" means a fibn that is grown from elements or compounds 
that are transported as separate ions, atoms or molecules via vacuum, gaseous phase or 
liquid phase from the source to the substrate. The thickness of the film depends upon 
the application and may vary in a wide range, preferably from one atomic layer to 1 ,000 
5 nm. 

"Metal thin film" designates a thin film that consists essentially of metal. 
Depending on the reducing agent the metal thin film may contain some metal carbide 
and/or metal boride in an amount that does not haye a negative effect on the 
characteristic metal properties of the film, or the characteristic propehies of a 
10 nanolaminate. - • • ■ 

Integration Issues 

Halides generally^ and particularly transition metal halides, are attractive source • 
chemicals :. for . ALD due. to their high volatility and. durability against thermal 
decomposition. Of these halides, compoimds that are liquids or gases neiiar room 

IS temperature, such as TiCU and WFe, are preferred because they do not generate solid 
particles at the source container. In addition to their volatility, many such halide 
compounds are particularly useful for ALD processing because they allow 
chemisorption of a species of interest (e.g., a metal-containing species), leaving no more 
than a monolayer of the species terminated with halide tails. The halide tails prevent 

20 further chemisorption or reaction of the species of interest, such that the process is self- 
saturating and self-limiting. 

Metal halides can be employed, for example, in the formation of metal, metal 
nitride and metal carbide thin films by ALD processes. However, these processes have 
not resulted in the perfectly cbnformal deposition desired of ALD. FIGURE 2 and the 

25 discussion of Examples 1, 2 and 4 demonstrate, for example, corrosive damage 
sustained by "exposed" copper during ALD formation of metal nitrides and carbides 
using metal halides alternated with ammonia. In fact, Example 4 demonstrates that 
such damage can be sustained even when the copper was covered by S nm of tungsten 
metal. 

30 ALD processes using metal halides and source chemicals with high hydrogen 

content, can release hydrogen halides (e.g., HF, HCl) as reaction by-products. These 
reactive by-products can destroy certain metal surfaces, leaving deep pits in the metal or 
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even removing all the metal. Silicon dioxide is also prone to corrosion due to the 
formation of volatile silicon halides. These hydrogen halides can also combine with 
other reactants during an ALD phase, such as with excess NH3 during a nitrogen phase, 
to form additional harmful species, such as ammonium halides (e.g., NH4F) that 
5 exacerbate the corrosion problem. Thus, by-products from alternating halide- and 
hydrogen-bearing reactants tend to corrode exposed materials of a partially fabricated 
integrated circuit, like alummum, copper and silicon dioxide. 
Preferred workpiece 

The prefeited embodiments involve dej)ps^^^^^ of metal, metal carbide and 
10 metal nitride thin films by ALD upon the surface of a substrate. In one embodiment the 
thin fihns form^nanolaminates.- More particularly, the embodiments involve deposition 
- upon "sensitive? surfaces that are susceptible to con-osion in the presence of halides and 
. especially hydrogen halides. Such sensitive surfaces include, for example, metals such 

. , * • as aluminum and copper, as well as silicon compounds such as silicon oxide and silicon 

' * ■ * 

15 nitride. 

As set forth in more detail below, such sensitive surfaces are generally 
characterized as having negative or near zero Gibb's free energy (AGf) for reactions 
between the surfaces and hydrogen halides or anunonium halides. 

Figure 6 illustrates a dual damascene contejct in vMch deposition is desired over 

20 a plurality of such materials simultaneously. The structure includes a first or lower 
insulating layer 50, a form of silicon oxide, particularly deposited by plasma enhanced 
CVD (PECVD) employing tetraethlyorthosilicate (TEOS) a precursor. The insulating 
layer 50 is formed over a banier layer 51 (typically silicon nitride), which in turn 
overiies a conductive element 52. The conductive element 52 in a dual damascene 

25 context typically comprises a highly conductive wiring metal and most preferably 
comprises copper. Over the first insulating layer 50 is an etch stop 54 formed of a 
material with a significantly different etch rate compared to the underlying insulator 50. 
The etch stop layer 54 (typically silicon nitride) includes a plurality of openings 55 
across the workpiece to serve as hard mask in defining contact vias. A second or upper 

30 insulating layer 56 (also PECVD TEOS) is formed over the etch stop 54, and a 
polishing shield 58 to stop a later chemical mechanical planarizing (CMP) step. The 
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polishing shield 58 typically comprises a relatively hard material, such as silicon nitride 
or silicon oxynitride. 

As will be appreciated by the skilled artisan, the dual damascene structure is 
formed by photolithography and etch steps to define a pluralit>' of trenches 60 with 
5 contact vias 62 extending from the trench floors at discrete locations. The trenches 60 
serve to define wiring patterns for interconnection of electrical devices according to an 
integrated circuit design. The contact vias 62 define locations where electrical 
connection to lower electrical elements or wiring layers are desired in accordance with 
the circuit design. . : ' *:. ' 

10 The skilled artisan will appreciate ' that various- ahemative materials and 

structures can be employed to accomplish these ends. For example, while the preferred 
insulating layers 50, '56 comprise PECVD TEOS, in other arrangements the material of 
these layers can comprise any of a«niimber of other suitable dielectric materials. For 
example, dielectric materials have recently been developed that iexhibit low permittivity 

15 (low k), as compared to conventional oxides. These low k dielectric materials include 
polymeric materials, porous materials and fluorine-doped oxides. Similarly, the barrier 
51, etch stop 54 and shield 58 can comprise any of a number of other materials suitable 
to their prescribed function. Moreover, any or all of the layers 51, 54 and 58 can be 
omitted in other schemes for producing dual damascene structures. 

20 As shown in Figure 7, the dual damascene trenches 60 and vias 62 are then lined 

with a thin film 150. The thin film 150 can be formed selectively over particular 
desired surfaces of the structure, but is most preferably formed in a blanket, cdnformal 
deposition by ALD, in accordance with the preferred embodiments. In the illustrated 
embodiment, the thin film is conductive, allowing electrical signals to flow 

25 therethrough. 

Integrated circuits contain interconnects that are usually made of aliuninum. 
Recently, copper has become an attractive material in the field. Copper is, however, 
prone to diffusion to surrounding materials. Diffusion affects the electrical properties 
of the circuits and may cause active components to malfunction. Diffusion may be 

30 prevented by an electrically conductive diffusion barrier layer. Amorphous films are - 

believed to enhance the properties of diffusion barriers because the ion diffusion favors 
the grain boundaries of the thin films. Favored diffusion barriers are transition metal 
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The nanolaminate structures are preferably layered structures, comprising 
alternating, stacked thin film layers of materials with different phases with respect to the 
growth direction of the nanolaminate. The nanolaminate structures preferably comprise 
materials with at least two different phases. Thus, at least two adjacent thin film layers 
5 preferably have a different phase. For example they may have a structure, composition 
or electrical resistivity different from each other. In a nanolaminate with three layers, at 
least one of the layers will preferably have a phase different from the other two layers. 

The nanolaminate structures preferably comprise at least two thin film layers. 
More preferably they comprise at least three thin film layers. When the nanolaminate 
1 0 structure comprises three film'layers, it is preferably a "sandwich", structure wherein the 
middle layer has a different phase fi-om the outer two layers. 

Preferably, the nariblaniinates are grown such that the phase alternates with the 
layers . Thus, every other layer preferably is of the same phase. However, all pf the thin 
films of bne nanolaminate stnictidre can be of different phases, for example if each thin 
IS film layer is made of different materials. This structure has a number of phase , 
interfaces that may impair the diffusion of ions in the structure. 

An example of a nanolaminate. structure is presented in Figure 9, which is a 
schematic diagram of the first four thin fihn layers of a metal nitride nanolaminate 
produced by the ALD type process of the present invention. The pulsing sequence for 
20 obtaining each layer is indicated in Figure 9. The layers are not to scale in the figure 
and the subscripts x, y, a and b are integers. 

Figure 10 illustrates the uniform growth and sharp interfaces betweesn layers in 
the preferred nanolaminates; Figure 10 is a transmission electron microscopy (TEM) 
picture of a nitride nanolaminate structure showing clearly separated 1.8 nm thin film 
25 layers of titanium nitride 30 (light grey) and 4.5 nm thin film layers of tungsten nitride 
40 (dark grey). 

The number of layers stacked in a nanolaminate structure may vary, but can vary 
fi-om 2 to 500, preferably from 3 to 300, more preferably firom 4 to 250 and even more 
preferably fi-om 4 to 20. The thickness of a nanolaminate structure is preferably from 2 
30 molecular layers to 1,000 nm, more preferably from 5 nm to 200 nm and even more 
preferably from 10 nm to 100 nm. Desirably, each layer is thin, preferably less than 20 
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nm in thickness, more preferably less than about 10 nm, and most preferably less than 
about 5 nm each. 

The thin fihn layers that make up the nanolaminate structures of the present 
invention preferably have different phases or properties from each adjacent layer, 
5 These differences may be in the following properties, but one skilled in the art will 
recognize that other properties are contemplated and that the properties will vary 
depending upon the types of thin fibns in the nanolaminate structure: 

1. Crvstallite structure . The crystallite structure varies according to the 
deposited species, as well as according Jo the metal/nitrogen ratio of, nitride thin film 

10 layers. Tlie variation in crystallite structure can occur in a number of details, m^^ 

the space group, unit cell dimensions and orientation of the cry stallites on the thin film 
layer. . - • • • . - . . ; . 

There are 230 space groups, such as face centered, cubic and hexagonal. Thus, a 
: . -nanolaminate structure .can, be made by depositing on a substrate alternating thin fihn 
15 layers having hexagonal and cubic space groups of the crystallite, respectively. 
Variation in the space group can change the unit cell dimensions. 

Unit ceil is the smallest repeated atomic arrangement inside the crystallite, and 
the size of a unit cell can vary. As an example, a nanolaminate can be made by 
depositing alternating thin fihn layers comprising materials with a small unit cell and a 

20 big unit cell. 

The orientation of the crystallites on the thin film layer according to the Miller 
indices may also vary. For example, a nanolaminate may have the following structure: 
(100)/(111)/(100)/(111)/... 

2. Composition . Composition refers to atomic make-up, such as the 
25 metal/nitiogen ratio in the illustrated nanolaminates that include metal nitride, or the 

metal/carbon ratio in the illustrated nanolaminates that include metal carbide. An 
example of a nanolaminate structure comprising different phases due to the 
metal/nitrogen ratio is the following: TasNsH-aN/TasNs/TaN/. .. Another example is a 
structure wherein some thin fihn layers contain nitrogen and others do not, such as 
30 WAVN/W/WN/... 

3. F.lectrical Resistivitv . Electrical resistivity also varies according to the 
metal/nitrogen ratio. Amorphous or near-amorphous structures may have clearly 
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different resistivities, when compared to each other. In general the more nitrogen is 
present in a thin film layer, the higher the resistivity. An example of a possible 
nanolaminate structure is one comprising alternating thin film layers of materials with 

low resistivity and very low resistivity. 

S The nanolaminates of the present invention can be used, for example, as 

diffusion barriers in integrated circuits. They can also be used as a reflector for x-rays. 
The nanolaminate structure suitable for such an application preferably comprises thin 
film layers consisting of high atomic number transition metals or high atomic number 
.transition metal nitrides and low atomic number elements or nitrides. In the context of 
.10 . . the present invention the atomic number is considered to .be . "high" if it is at least 
• approximately 15 or greater and "low" if it is approximately 14 or less. The high - 
■ atomic number nitrides are preferably prepared using a source material comprising^ 
? tungsten or tantalum. The low atomic number nitrides are preferably inorganic nitrides,;^ 

particularly beryllium, bipronj magnesixmi, aluminuna and silicon nitrides. > Preferably 
IS the thin film layers are arranged in the nanolaminate such that layers comprising a high 
atomic number nitride are altemated with layers comprising a low atomic number 
nitride. 

The nanolaminate structures described herein, including metal nitride or carbide 
on other conductive barrier layers, are particularly suitable for interconnect barriers, as 
20 described with respect to Figure 7. Moreover, these materials are sensitive to attack 
from hydrogen halides and ammonium halides in the process of deposition. 
Accordingly, the methods of deposition described below enable quality nanolaminate 
structures. 

Preferred ALP methods 
25 The methods presented herein allow deposition of conformal thin films and 

nanolaminates from aggressive chemicals on chemically sensitive surfaces. 
Geometrically challenging applications are possible due to the use of self-limited 
surface reactions. 

According to the preferred embodiments, thin films, particularly nanolaminate 
30 structures, are formed by an Atomic Layer Deposition (ALD) type process on integrated 
circuit workpieces or substrates that include surfaces susceptible to halide attack. Such 
sensitive surfaces can take a variety of forms. Examples include silicon, silicon oxide 
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(SiOa), coated silicon, low-k materials, metals such as copper and aluminum, metal 
alloys, metal oxides and various nitrides, such as transition metal nitrides and silicon 
nitride or a combination of said materials. As noted above with respect to Figures 6 and 
7, the preferred damascene and dual damascene contexts include silicon -oxide based 

5 insulators and exposed copper lines at the bottom of contact vias. 

A substrate or workpiece placed in a reaction chamber is subjected to alternately 
repeated surface reactions of source chemicals for the purpose of growing a thin film. 
In particular, thin films are formed by a periodic process in which each cycle deposits, 
reacts or adsorbs a layer upon the workpiece^in a self-limiting manner. Preferably, each: 

10 * cycle comprises at least two 'distinct phases,', wherein each phase is a saturative reaction ' 
^ with'^a self-limiting effect. Reactants iare thus selected such that, under the' preferred 
conditions, the amount of reactants that can -be bound to the surface is determined by the 
number of available sites and incidentally by the physical size of chemisorbed species 
(including iigands); 'The layer left by a pulse is self-terminated with a suif&ce that is 

15 non-reactive with the remaining chemistry of that pulse. This phenomenon is referred 
to herein as "self-saturation". 

Maximum step coverage on the workpiece surface is obtained when no more 
than about a single molecular layer of source chemical molecules is chemisorbed in 
each pulse. Each subsequent pulse reacts with the surface left by the preceding pulse in 

20 a similarly self-limiting or self-temiinating manner. The pulsing sequence is repeated 
until a thin film of the desired thickness, or a nanolaminate with the desired structure is 
grown. 

In accordance with the preferred embodiments, the reactants of the pulses are 
selected to avoid etch damage to the workpiece surfaces. Example 8 below gives one 
25 embodiment in which the reactants do not significantly etch the surfaces. 

More preferably, the reactants mclude species that are harmfiil to the substrate. 
However, a getter phase during each ALD cycle scavenges harmfiil species, thereby 
protecting sensitive surfaces while still enabling employment of advantageous volatile 
reactants that are conducive to self-saturation in each phase. Examples 3, and 5-7, for 
30 instance, disclose deposition processes that mclude a scavenging or gettering phase 
during each cycle. In the case of metal thin film deposition (Example 3), at least two 
different source chemicals are alternately employed, one of which getters halides from 
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the other chemical. In the case of metal nitride thin film deposition (Examples 5-7), at 
least three different source chemicals are alternatively employed: a first reactant that 
forms no more than about one monolayer terminated with halogen ligands and including 
a species desired in the layer being deposited; a getter for scavenging halides from the 
monolayer; and a second reactsmt that contains another species, desired in the layer 
being deposited, particularly nitrogen. 

Figure 8 illustrates generally a three-phase cycle for depositing binary materials. 
The skilled artisan will readily appreciate, however, that the principles disclosed here 
can be readily applied to depositing ternary or more complex materials by ALD. 

The semiconductor wprkpiece that .includes sensitive surfaces is loaded 4ntq..a 
semiconductor processing reactor- An exemplary teactdr, designed specifically to 
enhance ALD processes, is commercially available from ASM Microchemistry .of 
Finland under the tradename Pulsar 2000™. i \ 

. Tf necessary, the exposied surfaces of the. workpiece^ (€.g., the trench and via 
sidewall surfaces and the metal floor shown in Figure 6) are tenhinated to react with the 
first phase of the ALD process. The first phases of the preferred embodiments are 
reactive, for example, with hydroxyl (OH) or ammonia (NH3) termination. In the 
examples discussed below, silicon oxide and silicon nitride surfaces of the dual 
damascene structure do not require a separate termination. Certain metal surlfaces, such 
as at the bottom of the via 61 (Figure 9 A), can be terminated, for example, with 
ammonia treatment. 

After initial surface termination, if necessary, a first reactant pulse is then 
supplied 102 to the workpiece. In accordance with the preferred embodiments, the first 
reactant pulse comprises a carrier gas flow and a volatile halide species that is reactive 
with the workpiece surfaces of interest and fiirther includes a species that is to form part 
of the deposited layer. Accordingly, a halogen-containing species adsorbs upon the 
workpiece surfaces. In the illustrated embodiments, the first reactant is a metal halide, 
and the thin film being formed comprises a metallic material, preferably metal nitride. 
The first reactant pulse self-saturates the workpiece surfaces such that any excess 
constituents of the first reactant pulse do not fiirther react with the monolayer formed by 
this process. Self-saturation results due to halide tails terminating the monolayer, 
protecting the layer from fiirther reaction. 
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The first re^ctant pulse is preferably supplied in gaseous form, ,and is 
accordingly referred to as a halide source gas. In some cases, the reactive species can 
have a melting point above the process temperature (e.g., CuCl melts at 430°C while the 
process is conducted at about 350°C). Nevertheless, -the halide source gas is considered 
5 "volatile," for purposes of the present description, if the species exhibits sufftcient 
vapor pressure under the process conditions to transport the species to the workpiece in 
sufficient concentration to saturate exposed surfaces. 

The first reactant is then removed 104 from the reaction space. Preferably, step 

- ^ 104 merciy entail^ stoi^ng^ Ae flow of ^e first cheihistty while continuing td^flow a 

10 carrier gas. for a sufficient time to diffuse or purge excess reactaiits and reactant by- 
products from the Inaction- space, preferably with greater than' about Iavo reaction 
• chamber volumes of the purge gaS. more, preferably <with greater than about ^three 
chamber volumes. In the Ulustrated embodiment, .the removal 102 comprises 
continuing to" flow purge gas for between about O.r secorids and 20 sedoM^-after 
15 stopping the flow of the first reactant pulse. Inter-pulse purging is described in co- 
pending U.S. patent application having Serial No. 09/392,371. filed September 8, 1999 
and entitled IMPROVED APPARATUS AND METHOD FOR GROWTH OF A THIN 
FILM, the disclosure of which is incorporated herein by reference. In other 
arrangements, the chamber may be completely evacuated between alternating 
20 chemistries. See. for example, PCT publication number WO 96/17107, published June 
6, 1996, entitled METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR GROWING THIN FILMS, ttie 
disclosiire of which is incorporated herein by reference. Together, the adsorption 102 
and reactant removal 104 represent a furst phase 105 in an ALD cycle. The first phase 
can also be referred to as a halide phase. 
25 When tiie reactants of the first reactant pulse have been removed 104 from tiie 

chamber, a getter pulse is supplied to the workpiece. The getter pulse scavenges or 
removes 106 (e.g., by ligand-exchange, sublimation or reduction) tiie ligand termination 
of tiie adsorbed complex monolayer formed in step 102. A getter species, preferably 
along witii a carrier flow, saturates tiie workpiece surfaces to ensure removal of halide 
30 tails prior to fiirther pulses. Temperamre and pressure conditions are preferably 
arranged to avoid diffiision of tiie getter tim)ugh the monolayer to underlying materials. 
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As will be better understood from the more detailed discussion below,, reaction 
between the halide tails on the adsorbed monolayer and the getter species is 
thermodynamically favored. More particularly, reaction between the getter and the 
halide-terminated monolayer is generally characterized by a negative Gibb's free 
5 energy. Halide species thus bind to the getter species (or to a reaction by-product 
thereof, in the case of scavenging by ligand-exchange) more readily than to the 
remainder of the adsorbed complex formed in the first phase 105. Similarly, the getter 
may bind free halides in the reaction space. 

The getter-halide Complex (desirably also volatile) is theii also removed 108 
10 ' from the reaction space, preferably by a purge gas pulse. * The' removal can be as. 
described for step 104. Together, the scavenger pulse 106 arid removal 108 represent a 
secohd'phase 109 of the illustrated ALD'pfocess, which can also be referred to as a 
scavenger or getter phase, : ' 

• The first two phases are sufficiehl for the formation "oiF metal films, such as a 
15 metal film layer in a nanolaminate structure. However, for the formation of binary 
metal layers, such as metal nitride layers, one additional phase is preferably employed. 
In other arrangements, the getter can leave a component in place of the halide. For 
example, a triethyl boron getter can leave carbon when scavenging fluorine from a 
tungsten complex. 

20 In the illustrated embodiment, a second reactant pulse is then supplied 1 10 to the 

workpiece. The second chemistry desirably reacts with or adsorbs upon the monolayer 
left by the getter phase 109. The getter phase is particularly usefiil when the second 
reactant comprises a hydrogen-bearing compound, such as tends to form hydrogen 
halides. In the illustrated embodiments, this second reactant pulse 110 comprises 

25 supplying a carrier gas with a hydrogen-bearing nitrogen (e.g., NH3) source gas to the 
workpiece. Nitrogen or nitrogen-containing species fix)m the second reactant preferably 
reacts with the previously adsorbed monolayer to leave a nitrogen compoimd. In 
particular, where the first reactant comprises a metal halide, the second reactant leaves 
no more than about a monolayer of metal nitride. The second reactant pulse 1 10 also 

30 leaves a surface termination that operates to limit the deposition in a saturative reaction 
phase. Nitrogen and NHx tails terminating a metal nitride monolayer are non-reactive 
with NH3 of the second reactant pulse. 
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After a time period sufficient to completely saturate and react the monolayer 
with the second reactant pulse 110,.the second reactant is removed 112 from the 
workpiece. As with the removal 104 of the first reactant and removal 108 of the getter 
species, this step 112 preferably comprises stopping the flow of the second chemistry 
5 and continuing to flow carrier gas for a time period sufficient for excess reactants and 
reaction by-products from the second reactant pulse to diffuse out of and be purged 
from the reaction space. Together, the second reactant pulse 1 10 and removal 1 12 
represent a third phase 113 in the illustrated process, and can also be considered a 

.ni^gen or hydrogen phase, sin^ nitrogen reacts with and forms a part of the growing 

10 fihnwWle hydrogen is released in the reaction. . \ . 

■ ■ In the illustrated embodiment, where-tttteephases ared^^^^ 
reactants and by-products of the second chemistry have.been removed from the reaction 
space, "thefirstphaseoftheALDprocessisiepeated. Accordingly, agmn supply mg 102 
thefirstreactantpulsetothewoticpiecefbrmsa^^^^^^ • 
15 The three phases 105, 109, 1 13 thus together represent one cycle 1 15, which xs 

repeated to form metal nitride monolayers in an ALD process. The first reactant pulse 
102 generally reacts with the termmation left by the second reactant pulse 110 m the 
previous cycle. This cycle 115 is repeated a sufficient number of times to produce a 
film of a thickness sufficient to perform its desired fimction. 

Though illustrated in Figure 8 with only first and second reactants. along with an 
irxtermediate getter phase, it will be understood that, in other arrangements, . additional 
chemistries can also be included in each cycle. For example, if necessary, the cycle 115 
can be extended to include a distinct surface preparation. Moreover, a second getter 
phase can be conducted in each cycle after the nitrogen phase 112. The cycle 115 then 
25 continues through steps 102 to 112. Furthermore, though illustrated with an imUal 
metal phase and subsequent nitrogen phase in the examples below, it will be understood 
that the cycle can begin with the nitrogen phase, depending upon the exposed substrate 
surfaces and phase chemistries. 

In the production of nanolaminates. after the first monolayer of metal, metal 
30 carbide or metal nitride is deposited, the starting materials, pulsing parameters and cycle 
are preferably changed such that the phase of the next monolayer is different and a 
phase interface is formed between any two film layers. For example, . alternating a two 
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phase and three phase cycle would produce a nanoiaminate structure with alternating 
metal and metal nitride layers. In another example, the metal source cheniical is 
alternated in each repetition of the three phase cycle, producing altemating layers of 
metal nitrides. 

5 In the illustrated metal nitride embodiments (Examples 5-7), the fu^t reactani 

comprises a metal halide, supplying metal to the growing layer (e.g., WF6 or TiCU); the 
getter comprises triethyl boron (TEB); and the second reactant comprise ammonia 
(NH3), contributing nitrogen to the growing layer. 

The examples presented below demonstrate the benefit of using a halogen-getter 

16 , for the thin filni deposition. Examples 1, 2 and 4 illustrate with cases where corrosion 
of copper ixietal' surface was observed' 'tod the other examples illustrate cases where the 
corrosion .was eliminated in accordance with preferred embodiments. The extent of 
corrosion was not quantified. Corrosion was either present or nonexistent, as 
determindi By^^'ptifcal arid SEM imagiti^g. , In practice; 'the tolerance for corrosion will 

1 5 depend upon the application. 

Source Materials 

In general, the source materials, (e.g.j metal source materials, halogen getters 
and nitrogen source materials), are preferably selected to provide sufBcient vapor 

20 pressure, sufficient thermal stability at substrate temperature and sufficient reactivity of 
the compounds for effecting deposition by ALD. "Sufficient vapor pressure" supplies 
enough source chemical molecules in the gas phase to the substrate surface to enable 
self-saturated reactions at the surface at the desired rate. "Sufficient thermal stability" 
means that the source chemical itself does not form growth-disturbing condensable 

25 phases on the surface or leave harmful level of impurities on the substrate surface 
through thermal decomposition. One aim is to avoid uncontrolled condensation of 
molecules on the substrate. "Sufficient reactivity" results in self-saturation in pulses 
short enough to allow for a commercially acceptable throughput time. Further selection 
criteria include the availability of the chemical at high purity and the ease of handling of 

30 the chemical. 

The thin film transition metal nitride layers are preferably prepared from metal 
source materials and more preferably from the volatile or gaseous compounds of 
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. .™si.io„me,a,sofgroups3,4,5,6,t8,9..0.na.d/»r.2ofAep«iodic«.offt. 
events. EtemcnUl »«al f,ln> lay«s arc also pr=f»bly n.«Je fro« te. 
compounds o, fron, starting materials comprising Cu, Ru, P., Pd. Ag, A» at^or Ir 
Mo« preferably, metal and metal ..itride source materials comprise tra.si.ion metal 

halides. 

1. HaliHe source materials 

Ue first reactam preferably includes a species conosive to surfeces of the 
„„,kpie» exposal during fl« deposition, particularly when combined with the second 
m the Ulustra^d embodiment, the .corrosive species of the ,f,rs,, .reactan. ». 
advanutgeous in that it provides a volatile source gas (o^ delivermg a desireddepo^^^^^^ 
• species. Mor«.ver.4.eciosive.spedesMitatesself.limi.eddepositionbyfo,m.^ 
part of the ligand that inhibit fuflher growth during the first pulse.. , ■ ;^ 

■ ' Particularly, the first reactants of the prefened embodiments comprise haltdes. 

and ■io,e:prcferablymet4,W<Hs. AS previou^y noH metal 
; therefore excellent vehicles for delivery of metal ».ta<™ricp,ee.. Moreover, halog^ 

tails terminate the surface of the ch«ni»rbed monolayer, inhibiting further reacUon. 
The surfaces are thus self-saturated to pn>mote unifonn fUm g«>wth. 

in the illustrated embodiments (see Examples 3 «»1 5-7 below), =«h of the 
halide source materials comprise a metai halide drat tends to induce etehtag or corrostoa 
during ALD reactions. Examples 1, 2 and 4, for instance, each indicate corroston of 
^ftomexpos«eU,ALD processes that tacludeTtCU or WF. pulses. 

AS shown by Example 8, however, TaF, does not etch copper dunng the 
tantalum nitride deposition. Thennodynamic calculations (see Fig. 5) su^rt the 
experimental results and predict also that hafnium bromide and niobium fluonde do no 
eo^de copper when deposittag metal niuide (see Figure 1 1). L.w vrience metal 
iaUdes have less halogen atoms to donate and can be expected to corrode sensthve 
su^s less than high valence metal hahdes. Metal halide source chemical can ^ 
^rted over a reducmg agent before the substrate space rn order to owcr the 
valence or oxidation state of the metal m metal haUde. thus reducing the hal.de eon«„, 
of *e meul halide and d^reasing *e corrosion probabiUry of substrate surfaces. T^e 
method of using a solid or Uquid reducmg ageh. before *e substrate space is descnbed 
in our pending Finnish pa«n. applie«ion FI 1W2235. Me«l sources such as TaF. 
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hafnium bromide and niobium fluoride, therefore, are not considered to be corrosive in 
the ALD processes at issue. Accordingly, such metal source materials can be employed 
without the gettering method disclosed below. 

The gettering method has been successfully employed with transition metal 
halides, especially with halides of elements selected ifrom groups IV (Ti, Zr and HO, V 
(V, Nb and Ta) and VI (Cr, Mo and W) in the periodic table of elements. The 
nomenclature of the groups is according to the system reconunended by the lUPAC. 
Fluorides, chlorides, bromides and iodides of transition metals can be used, depending 
on the specific metal. Some metal-halogen compounds, for example ZrF4, are nbt^ 
volatile enough for ALD processes. 

2- - Gettering or. Scavenging Agents 

2.1 Boron compounds 
In the^examples, the gettering agent triethyl boron (TEB) was , employed to • 
protect copper surfaces against corrosion! Of the possible reaction products, the 
following ones are beneficial for the gettering effect: 

Boron halides, formed by the reaction of halogen (e.g., from a metal halide, 
hydrogen halide or anunonium halide) with the center boron atom of the TEB 
molecule; 

Ethyl halides, formed by the reaction of halogen (e.g., from a metal halide, 
hydrogen halide or ammonium halide) with an ethyl group of the TEB molecule; 
or 

Ethane, formed by the reaction of hydrogen (e.g., from a hydrogen halide 
molecule) and an ethyl group of the TEB molecule. 

It will be understood by those skilled in the art that the gettering effect presented 
herein is not limited to TEB. One class of boron compounds is boranes (BxHy). 

Volatile boron compounds having at least one boron-carbon bond are more 
preferred for certain metals, and hydrocarbon groups bound to boron are more 
preferred. Very long or bulky groups bonded to boron may shield the center atom of 
the molecule so that the favored reactions will take too much time or may require 
unacceptable process conditions, such as too high substrate temperatures. Accordingly, 
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a ge«« compound is prefe^ly -leced ftom voUtile bore compounds ft« have a. 
least one boron-carbon bond. 

22 S'^^^^" impounds 
smcon compounds eg-, alkyl groups bound to silicon can be used for 
5 ge«ringhak,gensorh,drog«.ba.ides,asshowni„r=ac,ion=,ua,ionsRlandR2 I..S 

assumed « each reacdon a hydrogen hahde molecule consumes one s,Ucon^ 
earbon bond. Accordin^y. ^ g«- "-mpou-K. can be selecUd ftom voU«.e srhcon 
compounds that have at leasl one siUcoiKarbon bond. 
. (CHifcH*Si(g)-4HCl(S---SiCWg) + 4CH3CH,(g) . , ^ 

,0 ■ (CH*siHj(g).2Hci(g) --siH«g)*2Ca^ ; ■ : ! , 

' ' * 2 3 rTfirmanium compounds . .. .. . 

Oe-rmanium compounds with alkyl groups bound to germamum. as »ell as alkyl 

. Un compounds, are Within the bpunds of possibility when genering 

• hydrigei ^ilides is needii: Ac^rding.y. .he gener compou^i can he se^ed fhm, 
,5 volatilegermaniumandtmcompoundsthathaveatleastonemetal-carboabond. 

2 4 ftlvipi pum aall T- l '"dium compounds 
to case of alkyl aluminum. gaUium or indium compounds, .he reactions shov. 
^ harmM complexity. As an example, trunethylaluminum (TMA) decomposes .n 
the presence of metal brides, leavmg carbon on the surfeces. Use of these compounds 
20 1 getterh. halogens . hydrogen h.ides re,uires carehd setup of ALD i^ce. 
parieter. However, in less preferred arrang^nents. the getter compoun c^ be 
Lected tr^ volaUl. alumtawn. galHum or indium compounds that have at least one 

metal-carbon bond. 

25 ry^rKon mmpounds 
,„ case of carbon compound,, it is possible to find a binding place for hydrog« 
halides when there exists double or triple bonded carbon in the molecule (R3 and R4). 
calculating thermodynamical favorahUity for the reacUons is difficult bemuse s.^^ 
chemistry differs ftom the gas phase chemistry e.g. due. for example, to the a^^n 
and desorption energies. For getter compounds selected ftom 'o^' 
compounds, the compounds preferably have a. leas, one double or tnple bo^ between 
carbon atoms. 

H2C=CH2(g) + HCl(g) >H3C-CHaCl(g) 
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HC=CH(g) + HF(g) : > H2C=CHF(g) {R4] 

2.6 Nitrogen compounds 

In case of nitrogen compounds, the problem is that usually nitrogen halides are 
thermally unstable. Reactions between alkyl-nitrogen and hydrogen halide compounds 
forming any nitrogen halide are probably not favorable. However, formation of ^kyl 
chloride from alkyl amine is theoretically possible (RS). Free Gibb's energies (AGr) 
were calculated. Kinetic factors affecting the reaction speed have not been resolved. 
Getter compounds selected from volatile amines preferably have negative or near zero 
^ valuie of free Gibb's energy, for the reaction between amine and the 'halpgen-bearing 
. - species (e.g., hydrogen halide or ammonium halide or free halogen), leading to the -1 

formation of halogenated carbon compound, ' - . : - 

• ' ' CH3NH2(g) + HCl(g) ^ CHaCKg) + NHaCg) AGf(400°C) = -i2kJ [RS] - 

Certain amines are stronger bases than ammonia (NH3). Such amines can form 
a salt-like comp6unti%ith an acidic hydrogen halide molecule wilhout'breaking it. The " 
bonding enhances the removal of hydrogen halide from a copper metal surface before 
any corrosion occurs. Getter compounds selected from volatile amines preferably form. 
sufQciently stable salts with hydrogen halides or have negative or near zero value of 
free Gibb's energy for the reaction between volatile amine and hydrogen halide that 
leads to the formation of volatile amine-hydrochloride salts. 

2.7 Phosphor compounds 

Phosphor halides are quite stable and using organophosphor compounds for 
gettering halogens or hydrogen halides is possible. The formation of metal phosphides 
is a competing reaction and, depending on the application, phosphorus compounds may 
not be accepted. A getter compound selected from phosphor compounds preferably has 
at least one phosphor-carbon bond. 

2.8 Zinc compounds 

Alkyl zinc compounds are conunercially available. Currently, zinc is not 
compatible with state-of-the-art process flows for integrated circuits. Under 
circumstances where zinc exposure is acceptable, a getter compound can be selected 
from zinc compounds that have at least one zinc-carbon bond. 

2.9 Iron and lead compounds 
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I 

Organo-iron and organo-lead compounds form volatile metal halides. A getter 
compound can be selected from iron or lead compounds that have at least one metal- 
carbon bond. 

2.10 Metallocene compounds 

5 A getter compound can be selected from volatile metallocenes, such as 

ferrocene, dicyclopentadienyliron, or volatile derivatives of metallocenes, such as 1,1'- 
di(trimethylsilyl)ferrocene, said metals being capable of forming volatile metal halides. 

2.11 Boron-silicon compounds 

A getter compbund-cati also be^^^^^ volatile boron-silicon compounds 

10 that have at least one boron-silicon biond, such as tris(toimethylsilyl)borane.i Bodi. 
silicon and boron are capable of forming volatile halides. 
V '2-12 Metal carbonvl compounds 
A getter compound can be selected from volatile metal carbonyls or volatile 
derivatives' of metal carbonyls, such as cyclohexadieneiron tricarbony, where such' 
1 5 metals are capable of forming volatile metal halides. 

2.13 General reaction eouatiop s for organic eetterine agents 
A general reaction equation for the gettering of halogen with a volatile E(- 
CL3)mGn compound is presented in R6. E is an element in periodic table; L is a 
molecule bonded to carbon C; X is a halogen; G is an unspecified molecule or atom 
20 bonded to E; and m and n are integers, where the sum of m and n depends on the 
valence of E. There is a chemical bond between E and C. 

E(-CL3)mGn+HX )>E(-X)(-CL3)m-lG„ + CL3X IR6] 

A general reaction equation for the gettering of hydrogen halide with a volatile 
E(-CL3)mGn compound is presented in R7. There is a chemical bond between E and C. 
25 E is an element in periodic table; L is a molecule bonded to carbon C; X is a halogen; G 
is an unspecified molecule or atom bonded to E; and m and n are integers, where the 
sum ofm and n depends on the valence of E. The reaction equations are simplified. In 
reality there are additional reactions between the surface and a chemisorbing E 
compound. 

30 E(-CL3)mG„ + HX ►E(-X)(-CL3)m-iG„ + CL3H [R71 
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The getter compounds E(-CL3)riiGn is selected from a chemical compound that 
can bind halogen or hydrogen halide or that can dissociate hydrogen halide or 
ammonium halide to form non-coiroding volatile halogen compounds. 
2.14 Silane. borane and germanium compounds 

Regarding silanes (SixHy) and boranes (BmHn) where x, y, m and n are positive 
integers, R8-R10 represent thermodynamically favorable reactions that can bind 
hydrogen halides into less corrosive compounds. 

SiH4(g) + 4HCl(g) ).SiCl4(g) + 4H2(g) AGK400°C) = -269kJ [R8] 

BHsCg) + 3HCl(g)^^ BCl3(g) + 3H2(g) ' • .AGf(400°G) = -1 93kJ [R9] 

■B2H6(g) + 6HGl(g) - — > 2BCl3(g) + 6H2(g)- . ' • AGK4.0'0°C) = -306kJ [RIO) 

Amnionium halides react ivith silatles and boranes (Rl 1 -Rl 4), but they are also 
capable of disturbing the growth of transition metal nitrides by forming silicoh or boron 
nitride (R15-R18). The reactivity of ammoriiuin halides is based on the well-icnown 
Tact that they start to'dissociate into ammonia '{NHs) and hydrogen halide when heated. 

SiH4(g) + 4NH4F > SiF4(g) + 4NH3(g) + 4H2(g) AGf(400'^) = -71 IkJ [Rill 

SiH4(g) + 4NH4CI ► SiCU(g) + 4NH3(g) + 4H2(g) 

BH3(g) + 3NH4F *■ BF3(g) + 3NH3(g) + 3H2(g) 



BH3(g) + 3NH4CI - 
4SiH4(g) + 4NH4F 



-♦BCl3(g) + 3NH3(g) + 3H2(g) 



4SiH4(g) + 4NH4Cl 
4BH3(g) + 3NH4F- 



-»SiF4(g) + Si3N4+16H2(g) 
SiCU(g) + Si3N4 + 16H2(g) 



4BH3(g) + 3NH4Cl 



->BF3(g) + 3BN+12H2(g) 
-*BCl3(g) + 3BN+12H2(g) 



AGK400''C) = -303kJ [R12) 
AGK400°C) = -544kJ [R131 
AGK400°C) = -219kJ[R14] 
AG«(400 °C) = -1 600kJ [R15] 
AGf(400 »C) = -1 193kJ [R161 
AGK400°C) = -1549kJ [R17] 
AGK400 °C) = -1224kJ (RIS) 



When there are ammonium halide molecules (NH4F, NH4CI, NHiBr, NH4I) on 
the reaction chamber surface, it is beneficial to use as little silane or borane as possible 
to prevent the formation of non-volatile silicon nitride or boron nitride. When there are 
hydrogen halide molecules (HF, HCl, HBr, HI) on the reaction chamber surface, the 
dosage of silane or borane is adjusted so that acidic hydrogen halides form silicon 
halides or boron halides, but there are practically no surplus silane or borane molecules 
that could bind onto metal or metal nitride surface and disturb the metal or metal nitride 
growth. 

Germanes (GcrHt, M^iere r and t are positive integers) can form volatile 
germanitmi halides, especially with hydrogen halides. 
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Although to are jus. pure sUicon-hydroBe", boron-hy<bog=n and gemamum- 
hydrogen compounds in examples, a person skiUed in Ac ar, vnll easily find in Ae 
to. .here exists series of similar compounds useful as gearing agents. In 
, silanes (Si.H,), horanes 0^) and gem,anes (Ge,H,), hydrogen a«=ms can he replaced 

by halogen atoms one by one, for example SiH, — ^ SiH3F .SrH^F, —- » 

SiHF, Mixed halogen compounds, such as S>H,FC1, are also possible. Tl.ese 
compow* can serve as genering agenu as long as *ere is a. leas, one hydrogen atom 
botmd to silicon, boron or germanium. 

-.AS a,general rule, a g«ter comixiund can be selected.ft6m silanes, boranes or 
germanes *nt tave at leas, one hydrog& atom bo»nd to saigon,.l*.ron or germamum. ■ 

3 g..-r-> Mateif llH firr HMCtmt 

The second reaaant generally aUo ir^ludes a species corrosi ve to surfeces of the , 
workpiece exposed during the depositlot^^articularly ^hen combined »ith fte Second -> 
reactant. In the illustrated embodimem, the corrosive species of the firs. rea«an. ,s 
^ivantageous in *a. i, provides a voWle source gas for delivering a desi,«l deposttmg 

"^"' in "pure" metal deposition by ALD, the second reactant is replaces with another 
pulse of are firs. r^t. In Example 3, tor instance, the firs, and second reactan. 
pulses both comprise WF. Thus, only one reacutn. is al«nated wi* *e getter phas. 
Each WF. pulse can potentially produce volatile halide compounds or fiee exated 
halide species that could corrode sensitive surfaces like copper, aluminum or silicon 
oxide. Exposing a halid^terminated metal to ammonia, fo, example, tends to produce 
hydrofluoric acid (HF) and ammonium fluoride (NHf). 

For forming binary, ternary or more complex materials, a subsequem reactant 
prrferably comprises a hydrogen^ntaining compound, and in the illustrated case of 
metal nitride deposition also provides nitrogen to the metal nitride deposition process. 
The second reactant used as tite nitrogen source material is prefembly volatile or 
gaseous. Ammonia, for example, is botit volatile and highly teactive, promoting raptd 
ruction v^th tite chemisorbed species fiom to firs. reac«t. Preferably, to second 
reactant is selected from the following group: 
• ammonia (NH3); 



30 
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• salts of ammonia, preferably halide salt, in particular ammonium fluoride or 
anunonium chloride; 

• hydrogen azide (HN3) and the alkyl derivatives of the said compound such 
as CH3N3; 

5 . • Hydrazine (N2H4) and salts of hydrazine such as hydrazine hydrochloride;. 

• organic derivatives of hydrasdne such as dimethyl hydrazine; 

• Nitrogen fluoride (NF3); 

• primary^i secondary and tertiary such as methylamine, diethylamine , 
and triethylamine; ^ * 

1 0 • nitrogen radicals such as NH2*, NH** and N*** where designates a free 

electron capable of forming a bond; and 

• other excited species including nitrogen (N). 

While die', getter phase is of particular utility in combmation with hydrogen- 
bearing reactants, it remains advantageous when employed prior to other reactants, such 
15 as the listed NF3 and hydrogen-free nitrogen radicals. 

Alternatively, this second reactant can provide carbon to form metal carbides. 
For example, after a WF6 pulse, it has been found that TEB does not merely getter 
halide tails, but rather leaves some carbon in a ligand exchange reaction. Metal carbide 
serves as an excellent barrier material in place of, or in addition to, metal nitride within 
20 a nanolaminate. 

4. Selection Criteria Regarding Source Materials 

Metal corrosion is expected if Gibb's energy (AGf) is negative or near zero for 
the reaction between 
25 • metal halide and metal; 

• hydrogen halide and metal; or 

• ammonium halide and metal, 

where the metal represents a sensitive surface during a reaction, and hydrogen halide 
and/or anmionium halide are formed as by-products of surface reactions. 
30 Silicon compound (e.g., silicon oxide or silicon nitride) corrosion is expected on 

a surface if Gibb's free energy (AGf) is negative or near zero for the reaction between 
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• hydrogen haiide and silicon compound; 

• ammonium haiide and silicon compound, 

where the silicon compound represents a sensitive surface during a reaction, and 
hydrogen haiide and/or ammonium haiide are formed as by-products of surface 

5 reactions. , . 

If theoretical calculations suggest that corrosion is possible, it is tecommended 
to add a getter to the process. The getter molecules combine with corrosive molecules 
and prevent the corrosion of sensitive surfaces. 

The selection of the getter compound caii be based on molecular simulations. 

10 An exemplary simulation program/is HyperChem release 4;5, commercially available 
from Hypereube Inc:-, Florida, USA: Said program helps- to visualize: the physical 
appearance, a^id electrostatic potential geometry of getter molecule candidates and to 
estimate whether or not molecules, such as triethyl boron, have accessible areas for 
reacting with - corrosive molecules. ."MolecMes with structures that are physically or 

1 5 electrostatically shielded from reaction with the potentially harmful chemical make poor 
getters, as they increase the reaction times and the throughput of a reactor will suffer. 
Simulation of reactions between molecules and surfaces requires more complex 
software. Cerius^, commercially available from Molecular Simulation Inc. (MSI), 
USA, is an example of a program capable of predicting the outcome of chemical 

20 reactions. 

The Chemistry 

To further illustrate the chemistry in the ttansition metal nitride thin film 
growth, a plurality of examples are provided herein. Generally, a conformal and 
25 uniformly thick metal nitride is desired. ALD permits metal monolayers to be reacted 
with nitrogen in alternating pulses. 

In the first scheme, titanium tetrachloride (TiCL,) is taken as an example of a 
metal source material and ammonia (NH3) is an example of a nitrogen-containing 
compound. The substrate is a silicon wafer having a native oxide on the surface. TiCU 
30 reacts with the Ott-containing surface sites of the substrate. 

-OH (ads) + TiCU (g) -> -O-TiCb (ads) + HCl (g) [R191 
A reducing agent R is used to reduce TiCb to TiCh. 
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-0-TiCl3 (ads) + R (g) -> -O-TiCb (ads) + RCl (g) [R20J 
The possible reaction mechanisms between the nitrogen-containing compound, 
in this example NH3» are numerous and complex. For example: 

-0-TiCl3 (ads) + NH3 (g) -0-Ti(-Cl)2-NH2 (ads) + HCl (g) [R21] 

5 -0-Ti(-CI)2-NH2 (ads) -> -0-Ti(-Cl)=NH (ads) + HCl (g) [R22] 

-0-Ti(-Cl)2-NH2 (ads) + NH3 (g) -> -0-Ti(-Cl)(-NH2)2 (ads) + HCl (g) [R23] 

-0-Ti(-Cl)2-NH2 (ads) -> -O.Ti(NH)NH2 (ads) + HCl (g) [R24] 

.0-Ti(.Cl)=NH (ads) -> -0-TisN (ads) + HCl (g) [R251 

-OrTi(-Giy=NH(ads) + NH3 [R261 

. 10 * -0-TiCl3 (ads) + NH3 (g) -0-Ti(-Cl)=NH (ads) + 2HC1 (g) [R27| 

.O.TiCl3(ads)*'NH3(g)->-0-Ti=N(ads) + 3HCl^^^^^ * ' (R281'^ 
' ' ' ' Reaction equatioii^ R21 through R28 refer to unreduced titanium. 



; - The next TiCU pulse will react with the active sites, such as by reacitons 29 or 

15 -0-Ti(-Cl)=NH (ads) + TiCU (g) ^ -Ti(-Cl)=N-TiCl3 (ads) + HCl (g) IR29J 

-0-Ti(=NH)-NH2(ads) + TiCl4(g) ^ -O.Ti(=N-TiCl3)-NH2(ads) + HCl(g) [R30] 
Most favorable nitride surface sites for chemisorbing metal-containing 
constituents, especially metal halides, are sites with =NH or -NH2 groups. The surface 
density of =NH and -NH2 groups may vary according to the nitrogen source chemical 
20 used. 

When aiming for lower resistivity, titanium with three bonds is preferred 
because TiN has lower resistivity than nitrogen-rich titanium, nitride. In the final nitride 
crystal lattice, the bonding situation is more complex than in the simplified scheme 
above, because ions occupy different types of sites and the bonds can have ionic or 

25 covalent nature, as well as possible dangling bonds near crystal defects and grain 
boundaries. Each pulsing cycle adds up to a molecular layer of titanium or nitrogen 
containing species which form the nitride lattice. However, due to bulky ligands around 
adsorbed metal atoms or a small number of active surface sites, the growth rate can be 
less than one molecular layer per cycle. 

30 In the second scheme, timgsten hexafluoride (WFe) is taken as an example of 

metal source material and anmionia (NH3) is an example of a nitrogen compound rich in 
hydrogen. The substrate is a silicon wafer with a silicon dioxide (Si02) coating. There 
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3.s„facesUes--OHg.upson SiO.. ^''^-'^'^'^^^2^1 
™leaJ.s(R19). A subsequent «a pul. 8en«a»s .ven more HF gas (R20). 

be Z « *e prese„.Uo„ of W-N bonds ,s a stapH«ed one. to «aU„ W and 
Narefon«ingala«ioeand*eystareelecuonswithseve«lne^8hbora»,ms. 

5 -OHCadsO + Wrfg) »0-Wr,(ads.) + HF(g) 

.WF,(ads.) + 2NH3(g) » -WWCNHXads.) + 5HF(g) 1^ I 

Due .o high HF productfo^ a corn«ive side reaetion can occur on fte surface 
nun All *e reacUon product »e highly volattle and ftey leave *e substtare. As a 
JsiO, is-..hed. AS. generali-ion.!. can h, said ■hatincon.paHbUi.y problems. 

,0 are po^^ble. «hen me«l fluorides ai^. hydrogen-^* ni^ogen conrpounds con«.. 

■ SiOifs') + 4HF(g) -^^ — > SiF4(g) + 2H2U(,g; 

in *e 1 schen«>ere is a copper meua coaUng on .he sur^e of a subs^a^ 

^ ■ Tiraniunf teiracbloride (TiCfi) is fe^ as' example of a mCal '^^T^ 
,3 0--^ — ^.isane...eofa.».ene<^^ 

Cu(s) + TiCU(g) ►CuCl,(s) + TiCl,(s) 

Cu-OH{ads.) * TlCUCg) » Cu-0-TiCl,(ads.) + HCl (g) 

.r.Cl,(ads.)H-NH3(g) ►.Ti(-ClM-NHd(ads.) + HCl(B) 

AS discussed below, witt. respec. u. EXAMPLE 1, corrosion of .he copper 

" S:;"^--2CuCl<s,.„.Cg) .OK.00., = .l. .K3S, 



25 



30 



,„ pracicing *e preferred embodimems. fte cor^irions in fte reaction space are 
preferably arranged .o minimi, gas-phase reactions « can lead .„ ti« f— o 
LaensI maurial. Reactions bcween species chemisor*«. on *e surf^ »da 
.aseous r^. self-satirra^. ReaCions be»een by-produC and a gaseous ge.«r 
form volatile chemical compounds. ^w™. hrtiUs 

Tte deposition can be carried out a. a wide range of p^ conditions, bu. 
preferred » ope.» *e process a. reduced pressure. The pressure in *e reac^r .s 
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I 

preferably maintained between about 0.01 mbar and 50 mbar, more preferably between 
about 0. 1 mbar and 1 0 mbar. 

The substrate temperature is kept low enough to keep the bonds between thin 
film atoms below the surface intact and to prevent thermal decomposition of the 
S gaseous source chemicals. On the other hand, the substraite temperature is kept high 
enough to provide activation energy barrier for the surface reactions, to prevent the 
physisorption of source materials and minimize condensation of gaseous reactants in the 
reaction space. Depending on the reactants, the temperature of the substrate is typically 

- • i00°C - 700T, preferably about 250°C - 400*^0^^ 

10 V ^ The source temperature is preferably set below the substrate temperature. This 
is'based on the fact that if the partial pressure of the source chemical vapor exceeds-the 

- : . condensation limit at the substrate temperature, controlled layer-by-layer growth of the 

thin film is compromised. 
. » As the growth reactions are based oh self-satuii^ted surface reactiotis; there is no 

15 need for setting tight boimdaries for pulse and purge tunes. The ainount of time 
available for the pulsing cycle is limited mostly by the economical factors, such as 
desired throughput of the product from the reactor. Very thin film layers can be formed 
by relatively few pulsing cycles and in some cases this allows the use of low vapor 
pressure source materials with relatively long pulse times. 

20 

EXAMPLE 1; The deposition of TiN from TiCU and NHt 

A 200-mm silicon wafer coated with PVD copper was loaded into a Pulsar 
2000™ ALD reactor, commercially available from ASM Microchemistry Oy of Espoo, 
Finland. The substrate was heated to 400°C in a flowing nitrogen atmosphere. The 
25 pressure of the reactor was adjusted to about 5 mbar by the mass flow controller on the 
nitrogen line and a vacuum pump. Next, a TiNx layer was grown by ALD from 
sequential pulses of TiCU and NH3 that were separated by inert nitrogen gas. 

One deposition cycle consisted of the following steps: 

• TiCU pulse, for 0.05 s 
30 • N2 purge for 1 .0 s 

• NH3 pulse for 0.75 s 

• N2 purge for 1.0 s 
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^easumneMs gave aresWvity of 150 ,Qcm. 

oh NH and -m on *e surface, which anrac. T.a nwlccules 
^ reacive s,«s, such as -NH and m ____ ^^^^ ^ 

After TiCU pulse there are probably-TiCb ana liui I? H , ., 

. . reaclwi.h1hem3molecul.sofihefoU^^^ ' , „i 

„ .-, - The U-eoreta resul. of e^ion R37 a — ™. fthn o™^^ ^.^ 

™ ' , Fi, ishows however, «*ere was pMngcorrosron on fteoopp« 

rr::^: wI.whehHC,,w.chis.r.nedasah,-pK.u«i„*en«e 

fitei. Conosion .s mna 

. growa, (R37),.reac« wr* copp«. As «° ' ,^ * ; ^^^ase canii^ ' 

. ammonium Chloride^ (NH.C1), it is also poss,bletha.NH,Cla«s as a g 

15 for copper chloride. 

Eiy^MPLE-^^-fi^^^ . . d to a Pulsar 2000 

ALDreactor Tl.e substrate was heated to 400°C in a flowing nitrogen atmosp^^^^^^ 
,0 ~L.actorwasadiustedtoa.out3..ar.^^ 

' Tgen line and a vacuum pump. Next, a WN. layer was grown .y ALD .o. 

se.uLialpulsesofWF.andNH3thatwereseparatedbyinertn.trogengas. 

One deposition cycle consisted of the following steps: 

• WFe pulse for 0.25 s 
25 • N2 purge for 1.0 s 

• NH3 pulse for 0.75 s 

• N2 purge for 1.0 s 

^ .,cle was repeated ,0 times to form ahou. a S-nm WN. ^'^^ 
30 ^ofU,eV^.r-mwasahou.«.6A/cycle. Then the wafer was unloaded ftom the 

reactor for analysis. ^^^j microscope 

Etch damage to the copper film was visible even under 

. . A lot of HF was evolves from the process (R38). HF 

because of the mtndeprc^..^^^^^^ 

may attack the copper surface (R39). corrowo 
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vapor pressure of copper fluoride is low at the substrate temperature. HF, howevjer, also 
readily reacts with surplus NH3 during the anunonia pulse, forming ammonium 
fluoride. Thus, NH4F can act as a vapor phase carrier for CuF, resulting in corrosion. 

2WF6(g) + 4NH3(g) > 2WN + 12HF(g) + NzCg) - [R381 

5 Cu + HF(g) — ->CuF + 2H2(g) [R391 

EXAMPLE 3; Deposition of WCt with a gettering compound 

A 200-mm silicon wafer coated with PVD copper was loaded into a Pulsar 
2000™ ALD reactor?' The substrate was heated to about 400°C in a flowing^ nitrogen 
10 atmosphere. The pressure of the reactor was adjuisted to about 5 mbar by the mass flow 
controller on the nitrogen line and a vacuum pump. A thin film rich in tungsten metal 
• was grown by ALD from sequential pulses of WFa and triethyl boron' (TEB); which 
were separated by inert nitrogen gas. 

' ^ One deposition cycle consisted of the following- steps: 

15 • WF6 pulse for 0.25 s 

• N2 purge for 1 .0 s 

• TEB pulse 0.05 for s 

• N2 purge for 1.0 s 

20 This cycle was repeated 70 times to form about a 5-nm W-rich tungsten carbide 

film. The growth rate of the thin film was about 0.6 A/cycle. Then the wafer was 
unloaded from the reactor for analysis. No corrosion of copper was observed by 
Scanning Electron Microscopy (referred to as SEM hereinafter). The exact reaction 
mechanism between the monolayer left by the WF6 pulse and the TEB pulse is not 

25 known. It is assumed that TEB acts as a halogen getter, forming boron fluoride and 
ethyl fluoride gases that leaves some carbon in the film. 

EXAMPLE 4: Deposition of W/TiN on copper metai 

A 200-nim silicon wafer coated with PVD copper is loaded into a Pulsar 2000™ 
30 ALD reactor. The substrate is heated to 350°C in a flowing nitrogen atmosphere. The 
pressure of the reactor is adjusted to about 5 mbar to 10 mbar by the mass flow 
controller on the nitrogen line and a vacuum pump. Thin film rich in tungsten metal is 
grown by ALD from sequential pulses of WFe and nido-pentaborane (85119)7 which are 
separated by inert nitrogen gas: 
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One deposition cycle consists of the following Steps: 

• WF6 pulse for 1.0 s 

• N2pxirge for 1.0 s 

• B5H9 pulse for 3.0 s 
5 • N2pxirge for 1.0 s 

The deposition cycle is repeated sufFicent times to form about a 5-nm W-rich 
fihn. After that, a TiNx layer is grown by ALD from sequential pulses of TiCU and 
NH3, which are separated by inert nitrogen gas. 
1 0 One deposition cycle consisted of the following steps: 

• TiCU pulse for 0.05 s 

• .N2 purge for 1:0 s • ' ' 

• :NH3 pulse for 0.75 s ' ' • ^ 

• .N2purg^ for 1.0 s . 

The deposition cycle is repeated 200 tim^s to form about a 5-hm TiNx fijm oyer : 
- the tungsten film. Finally, the wafer is^imioad^d frona the reactor for analyses. 
Corrosion of copper is observed by optical microscope. Thus, 5 nm of W is not eribugh 
to protect the copper surface from corrosive reactions during the TiNx deposition by 
20 ALD. 



15 



EXAMPLE 5: Deposition of WN with a getterin ^ compound on copper metal 

A 200-mm silicon wafer coated with PVD copper was loaded into a Pulsar 
2000™ ALD. reactor. The substrate was heated to 400°C in a flowing nitrogen 
25 atmosphere. The pressure of the reactor was adjusted to about 5 mbar by the mass flow 
controller on the nitrogen line and a vacuum pump. Tungsten nitride thin film was 
grown by ALD from sequential pulses of WFa, TEB and NH3 that were separated by 
inert nitrogen gas pulses. 

One deposition cycle consisted of the following steps: 

30 • WF6 pulse for 0.25 s 

• N2 purge for 1 .0 s 

• TEB pulse for 0.05 s 

• N2 purge for 1.0 s 

• NH3 pulse for 0.75 s 
35 • N2 purge for 1.0 s 
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This cycle was repeated 70 times to form about a 5-mn W-rich film. The growth 
rate of the thin film was about 0.6 A/cycle. Then the wafer was unloaded fi-om the 
reactor for analysis. 

No corrosion of copper was observed by SEM. The exact reaction mechanism 
5 between WFe and TEB is not known. It is assumed that TEB forms boron fluoride and 
ethyl fluoride gases, leaving negligible residue on the surface. 

EXAMPLE 6: Deposition of WN/TiN nanolaminate with a gettering compound 

Two different types of 200-nim wafers were used for the experiment. One wafer 
10. , . had a. PVD copper coating while the other wafer.had an Electrochemically Deposited 
(ECD) copper film. The copper-coated wafers vvere loaded into a Pulsar 2000™ ALD 
reactor, one by one: The substrate was heated to 400°C in flowing nitrogen atmosphere: 
The pressure of the reactor was adjusted to about S mbar by the mass flow controller on 
the nitrogen line and a vacuum pimip. , ~ i . . ■ 
15 First, a WNx layer was grown by ALD fix)m sequential pulses of WFe, triethyl 

boron (TEB) and NH3 that were separated by inert nitrogen gas pulses. 
One deposition cycle consisted of the following steps: 

• WF6 pulse for 0.25 s 

• N2 purge for 1 .0 s 
20 • TEB pulse for 0.05 s 

• N2 purge for 0.3 s 

• NH3 pulse for 0.75 s 

• N2 purge for 1 .0 s 

25 TEB acts as a getter compound that can remove halogen from the surface. The 

deposition cycle was repeated 70 times to form about a 5-nm WNx layer. The growth 
rate of WNx was about 0.6 A/cycle. 

Next, a TiNx layer was grown over the WNx layer by ALD from sequential 
pulses of TiCU and NH3 that were separated by inert nitrogen gas pulses. One 

30 deposition cycle consisted of the following steps: 

• TiCU pulse for 0.05 s 

• N2 purge for 1 .0 s 

• NH3 pulse for 0.75 s 

• N2 purge for 1.0 s 

35 
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This cycle was repeated 300 times to form about a 5-mn TiNx film over the WNx 
film. The growth rate of the TiNx filni was about 0.17 A/cycle. Then the wafer was 
xmloaded fi-om the reactor for analysis. Four-pomt probe and Energy Dispersive 
Spectroscopy (EDS) measurements gave a resistivity of about 140 jiQcm. 

The same deposition program was used for both typ6s of copper-coated silicon.; 
Figs. 3 and 4 show that there was no pitting or corrosion of copper during the 
deposition., Accordingly, 5 nm of WNx was sufficient to protect underlying PVD or 
ECD copper from corrosion during the TiNx deposition. 

EXAMPLE 7; Deposition of TiN with.a gettering compound on copper metal 

A 200-mm silicon- wafer coated with PVD copper was loaded into ^a Pulsar 
2000™ ALD reactor.. The substrate was heated to 40O°C in a flowing -nitrogen- 
atmosphere. The pressure of the reactor was adjusted to about 5 mbar by the mass flow 
controller on the nitrogen line and a vacuum pump. TiN layer was grown by ALD from 
sequential pulses of TiCU, TEB and NH3 that were separated by inert nitrogen gas 
pulses. 

One deposition cycle consisted of the following steps: 

• TiCU pulse for 0.05 s 

• N2 purge for 1.0 s 

• TEB pulse for 0.05 s 

• N2 purge for 1.0 s 

• NH3 pulse for 0.75 s 

• N2 purge for 1.0 s 

This cycle was repeated 300 times to form about a 5-nm TiNx film. The growth 
rate of the TiNx film was about 0.17 A/cycle. The wafer was xmloaded from the reactor 
for inspection. Optical microscope revealed no signs of corrosion when used with the 
x40 magnification. The exact nature of the surface reactions involved is not known. 
Without desiring to be limited by theory, it is believed that TiCU molecules preferably 
attach to =NH and -NH2 groups on the surface. Some feasible reactions liberating HCl 
are presented in (R28) and (R29). It is assumed that TEB scavenged liberated HCl. 

-NH(ads.) + TiCU(g) > =N-TiCl3(ads.) + HCl(g) [R40] 

-NH2(ads.) + TiCUCg) > -N(.H)(-TiCl3)(ads.) + HCi(g) [R41] 
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Further process improvement is to add a TEB pulse following the NH3 pulse for 
absorbing the rest of the HCl molecules that can form in the surface reactions. Some 
possible reactions liberating more HCl are presented in equations R42 and R43. 

-TiCl3(ads.) + NH3(g) > .TiN(ads.) + 3HCl(g) . [R421 

5 =TiCl2(ads.) + 2NH3(g) > =Ti(-NH2)2(ads.) + 2HCl(g) [R431 

EXAMPLE 8; Deposition of tantalum nitride 

A 50 mm x 50 mm piece of copper-coated silicon wafer was loaded into an F- 
120''>* ALD reactor, commercially available from ASM Microchemistry, Oy of Espoo, 
10 ' Finland. The substrate was heated to 400 °C in flowing nitrogen atmosphere. The 
pressure of the reactor was adjusted by nitrogen mass flow controller and a vacuum 
pump^ to about 5 mbar. ^ Tiaritalum nitride layer was grown by ALD from sequential 
pulses ofTaFs and NH3 that were separated by inert nitrogen gas. . 

* • * 'One deposition cyde donsisted of the following steps: - • ' 

15 • TaFs pulse for 0.2 s 

• N2 purge for 1 .0 s 

• NH3 pulse for 1.0 s 

• N2 ptirge for 2,0 s 

20 This cycle was repeated 2000 times to form about a 16-hm TaxNy fihn: The . 

growth rate of the fibn was about 0.08 A/cycle. The wafer was xmloaded from the 
reactor for ini^ection. Neither optical microscope nor SEM showed any signs of copper 
corrosion. 

25 EXAMPLE 9: Deposition of a Nanolaminate Structure 

A silicon substrate was loaded into an F-200™ ALD reactor, commercially 
available from ASM Microchemistry, Oy of Espoo, Finland. The reactor pressure was 
balanced to 5 mbar absolute by a vacuum pump and flowing nitrogen. The substrate was 
heated to 360^C. First, a titanium nitride film was grown no the substrate by repeating a 

30 pulsing sequence. Inert nitrogen gas carried titanium tetrachloride vapor into the reaction 
chamber. Surplus TiCLj and reaction by-products were purged away vwth N2 gas. After 
purging, N2 gas carried ammonia vapor to the reaction chamber. Surplus NH3 and reaction 
by-products were purged away with Nj gas: 

• TiCU pulse for 0.05 s 
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• N2 purge for 1.0 s 

• NH3 pulse for 0.75 s 

• N2 purge for 1 .0 s 

5 A tungsten nitride Ihin film was grown on top of the titanium nitride film by 

repeating another pulsing sequence: 

• WFe pulse for 0.25 s 

• N2 purge for 1.0 s 

• TEB pulse for 0.05 s 
10 • N2 purge for 0.3 s 

. . • NH3 pulse for 0.75 s . 

• N2 purge for 1.0 s 

- ^ . The processing was continued by depositing alternating thin film layers of titanium 
1 5 •. . ^. and tungsten nitride, :Altogether 6 to 18 nitride thin film layers were deposited, depending 
on the sample. The total thickness of the ALD nanolaminate was approximately 70 nm, 
. ■f' .The film appeared as a. dark, Ught refleicting mirror. The color was slightly reddish, unlike 
either titanium or tungsten nitride. The fikn was analyzed by transmission election 
microscopy (TEM), energy dispersive spectroscopy (EDS) and four-point probe 
20 measurements. TEM pictures (Figure 10) showed a clear nanolaminate structure with 
separate titanium and tungsten nitride thin fitai layers. According to EDS, there were 
titanium, tungsten and nitrogen molecules in the fihn. The amount of impurities was 
estimated to be below 1 at.-%. The fihn was electrically conductive. The resistivity was 
calculated by combining the thickness (EDS) and four-point probe results. The resistivity 
25 ofthe non-optimized samples was approximately 400 ^Q-cm. 

EXAMPLE 10; Deposition of a Metal/Metal Nitrid e Nanolaminate Using Two 

Transition Metal Sources 

A nanolammate was created with alternating thin fihn layers of metal and metal 
30 nitride, using the ALD processes described above. Two different transition metal sources 
were used for the thin fihn layers. 

Thin fihn layer 4: tantalum nitride. 

Thin film layer 3: tungsten metal. 

Thin fihn layer 2: tantalum nitride. 
35 Thin fihn layer 1: tungsten metal. 
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Substrate. 

Odd thin film layers (1, 3, 5 etc..) were deposited from a tungsten source 
chemical and a reducing source chemical. Even thin fihn layers (2, 4, 6 etc.",.) were 
5 deposited from a tantalum source chemical, an optional reducing source chemical and a 
nitrogen source chemical. All source chemical pulses were separated from each other with 
an inert purge gas. 

EXAMPLE 11; Deposition of a Metal/Metal Nitride Nanolaininate Using One 
10 Transition Metal . . : . f ; 

A nanolaminate was created with alternating thin fihn layers of metd 
metal. One transition metal source was used for the thin fibn layers. » ^ 

Thin film layer 4: tungsten metal 

Thin fihn layer 3: tungsten nitride. ^ % ^ - 

15 Thin fihn layer 2: tungsten metal. 

Thin film layer 1: tungsten nitride. 
Substrate. 

Odd thin film layers (1, 3, 5 etc;..) were deposited from a tungsten source 
20 chemical, an optional reducing source chemical and a nitrogen source chemical. Even thin 
film layers (2, 4, 6 etc. . .) were deposited fix)m a tungsten source chemical and a reducing 
chemical. All source chemical pulses were separated fix)m each other with an inert purge 
gas. 

Although the foregoing invention has been described in terms of certain preferred 
25 embodiments, other embodiments will be apparent to those of ordinary skill in the art, m 
view of the disclosure herein. Accordingly, the present invention is not intended to be 
limited by the recitation of the prefenred embodiments, but is instead to be defmed by 
reference to the appended claims. 
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WE CLAIM : 

1 . A method of forming a conductive nanolaminate structure on a substrate 
within a reaction space by an atomic layer deposition (ALD) type process, the 
nanolaminate structure comprising at least two adjacent thin film layers, including at 

5 least one metal compound layer, wherein each thin film layer is in a different phase 

fi-om adjacent thin film layers. 

2. The method of Claim 1, wherein the nanolaminate structure comprises at 

least three layers. 

' 3. The method of Claim 2, wherein each of the layers has a different 
10 ; rcomposition fi-om adjacent layers. . 

; . 4/ The method of Clainf 1', wherein the metal complex layer comprises a 

1 : rmetal carbide. " • ... 

5. The method of Clarni 1, wherein the metal complex layer comprises a 

metal nitride. : ^ :^ * ' . - 

15 6. The method of Claim I, wherein at least one layer comprises an 

elemental metal. 

7. The method of Claim 1 , wherein the nanolaminate structure is a diffusion 
barrier in an integrated circuit. 

8. The method of Claim 1 , wherein the nanolammate structure is formed on 
20 a substrate susceptible to halide attack. 

9. The method of Claim 8, wherein the ALD type process comprises 
providing alternating pulses of reactants in a plurality of deposition cycles, each cycle 
comprising: 

supplying a first reactant to chemisorb no more than about one 
25 monolayer ofahalide-termuiated species over the surface; 

removing excess first reactant from the reaction space; and 
gettering halides Scorn the monolayer prior to repeating the cycle. 

10. The method of Claim 9, wherein each cycle fiirther comprises supplying 
a hydrogen-bearing second reactant. 

30 11. The method of Claim 1 0, wherein the hydrogen bearing second reactant 

comprises a source of nitrogen. 
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12. The method of Claim 11, wherein the source of nitrogen comprises 
ammonia. 

13. The method of Claim 11, wherein the first reactant comprises a metal 

halide. 

5 14. The method of Claim 9, wherein the surface comprises copper. 

15. The method of Claim 14, wherein the surface further comprises a form 
of silicon oxide. 

16. The method of Claim 9, wherein the surface is formed by a material less 
than 5 nm thick over copper. ; ' . . . . _ ' i. . 

10 17. The method of Claim 9, wherein the surface comprises metal , • 

1 8. The method of Claim 9, wherein gettering comprises rediicing. 

19. The methiod of Claim 18, wherein gettering comprises exposing tlie 
halide-terminatjsd species to a boron compound. 

20. ' The method of Claim 18, wherein the boron compound comprises 
1 5 triethyl boron (TEB). 

21. The method of Claim 1, wherein the nanolaminate is a conductive 
diffusion barrier. 

22. A nanolaminate structure, comprising at least three thin film layers each 
having a thickness less than about 10 nm, at least one of the layers selected from the 

20 group consisting of metal carbides and metal nitrides. 

23. The nanolaminate structure of Claim 22, wherein each of the thin film 
layers has a thickness less than about S nm. 

24. The nanolaminate structure of Claim 23, comprising between 4 and 250 
alternating thin film layers. 

25 25. The nanolaminate structure of Claim 24, comprising bet^yeen 4 and 20 

thin film layers. 

26. The nanolaminate structure of Claim 24, wherein each layer comprises a 
different phase metal compound fi-om an adjacent layer. 

27. The nanolaminate structure of Claim 26, wherein each layer comprises a 
30 different composition from an adjacent layer. 

28. The nanolaminate structure of Claim 27, wherein two different metal 
nitrides are alternated. 
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29. The nanolaminate structure of Claim 26 including at least one metal 

layer. 

30. The nanolaminate structure of Claim 26 including at least one metal 
. carbide layer. . . . 

5 3 1 . A method of depositing a material on a substrate in a reaction space, the 

substrate including a surface susceptible to halide attack, the method comprising 
providing alternated pulses of reactants in a plurality of deposition cycles, each cycle 
comprising: 

supplying a furst reactant to chemisorb no more than^ about one 
1 0 monolayer of a halide-terminated species over the surface; / 

• removing excess first reactant and^reaction by-product from^ t^^ 
■ ■■ ^ . space; and - . . r , 

gettering halides from the monolayer prior to repeating the cycle^ 

32. The method of Claim 31, wherein the first reactant comprises a metal 

15 halide. 

33. The method of Claim 31, further comprising supplying a second reactant 
to react with the species after gettering halides. 

34. The method of Claim 33, wherein the second reactant comprises a source 
of nitrogen and the material comprises a transition metal nitride. 

20 35. The method of Claim 31, further comprising supplying a carbon source 

to react with the species and the material comprises a transition metal carbon. 

36. The method of Claim 31, wherein the material comprises a thin film 
within a nanolaminate stack. 
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